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Ho,  raindrops  that  patter 
And  whisper  and  chatter, 

Please,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
"We  are  talking  of  April, 
And  buds  on  the  maple, 

And  when  the  first  flowers  come  out; 
Of  wee  grasses  springing, 
And  robins  a-winging. 

And  children  that  frolic  and  shout; 
Of  blue  skies  and  nestlings — ■ 
Are  these  not  the  best  things 

That  raindrops  could  whisper  about?" 

— Bertha  F.  Ross. 
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A  MORE  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

By  Sani  B.  Craig,  Principal,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TT  IS  not  my  intention  to  tell  you  how  to 
teach  the  deaf.  Instead  I  have  brought 
friends  with  me  and  tomorrow  we  expect  to 
learn  a  lot  from  you  by  watching  you  at  work. 

However,  there  is  a  topic  in  which  I  am 
always  interested.  It  is  an  old  topic,  but  an 
ever  interesting  one.  It  is  "A  More  Practical 
Education  for  Our  Children."  This  may  be  a 
relative  thing.  We  hear  a  lot  about  education 
for  a  changing  civilization.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  we  were  convinced  that  training  for  a  speci- 
fic job  was  good  vocational  practice,  but  today 
we  are  inclined  to  think  otherwise.  Flexibility 
is  the  keynote. 

Personally  I  am  interested  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  I  am  confident  that  the  training 
classes  in  our  field  are  turning  out  teachers  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  teaching. 
In  our  schools  there  are  excellent  teachers  daily 
pouring  their  heart  and  soul  into  their  work, 
all  too  often  with  discouraging  results.  We  are 
forced  to  stop  and  consider  whether,  in  the 
training  and  practice  we  experience,  there  are 
not  factors,  important  factors  of  which  we  as 
teachers  are  not  in  full  possession. 

We  might  call  these  the  factor  of  individual 
ability  and  the  socio-economic  factor. 

Of  recent  years  some  work  has  been  done  in 
the  testing  of  children  and  studying  the  abilities 
of  each  child.  Classes  have  been  regrouped 
and  records  kept.  But  is  this  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers,  and  has  a  course 
of  study  been  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the 
children?  How  well  do  the  classroom  teachers 
know  the  social  and  economic  background  of 
each  pupil  in  the  class?  Of  what  value  is  this 
knowledge?  It  seems  to  me  that  all  too  often 
standards  of  achievement  are  those  of  the 
teacher  herself  rather  than  what  could  be 
expected  when  the  intellectual,  social  and  econo- 
mic background  of  the  child  is  known.  This 
error  is  easily  understood  when  one  examines 
the  situation.  The  children  are  placed  in  a 
residential  school  far  from  their  homes.  They 
receive  similar  care  and  are  adjusted  to  the 
life  of  the  school.  Groups  are  assigned  to 
teachers  who  have  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
■home  and  few  clews  with  which  to  reconstruct 
a  picture  of  the  home  life  of  her  pupils. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  teacher  ought 
to   know   the   children   outside   the  classroom, 


know  their  interests  and  habits,  and  know  them 
personally.  See  the  homes  and  know  their 
relatives.  Further,  I  believe  that  they  should 
have  friends  among  former  pupils.  Delightful 
friendships  could  be  expected,  but  what  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  Would  be  a  first  hand  study 
of  the  end  results  of  their  teaching.  How  well  are 
their  pupils  adjusting  themselves  to  life  after 
school?  What  are  their  problems  and  difficulties? 
How  could  the  classroom  have  better  prepared 
these  people  to  live?  And  after  all  is  not  that 
our  final  objective? 

In  speaking  of  the  objectives  we  cannot  im- 
prove upon  those  called  "The  Seven  Cardinal 
Principals,"  prepared  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  1918, 
namely: 

1.  Health 

2.  Command  of  fundamental  processe.s 

3.  Worthy  home  membership 

4.  Vocation 

5.  Citizenship 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and 

7.  Ethical  character. 

These  have  been  modified  and  extended  by 
other  groups,  but  without  greatly  improving 
the  list.  4For  the  deaf  I  think  these  objectives 
could  be  encompassed  in  the  statement  that  "the 
duty  of  our  special  schools  is  to  nuture  a 
development  in  our  boys  and  girls  to  enable 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their 
hearing  associates." 

Dr.  Patterson,  in  an  address  before  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
at  Faribault,  Minn.,  in  1929,  gave  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  our  problem.  Dr.  Patterson  is  a 
son  of  deaf  parents,  was  a  pioneer  in  mental 
testing  for  the  deaf,  and  is  a  nationally  known 
psychologist  on  the  .staff  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Quoting  from  his  speech,  "the 
average  deaf  child,  regardless  of  age,  years  of 
instruction,  or  method  of  instruction,  possesses 
language  ability  that  is  only  equal  to  that  of  an 
average  hearing  child  of  7,  8  or  9  years  of 
age;"  further,  "the  average  16-ycar-old  deaf 
child  having  nine  or  ten  years  of  schooling  can 
not  readily  comprehend  what  is  read  better  than 
an  8-  or  9-year-old  hearing  child  who  has  had 
only  three  years  of  schooling,  yet  he  is  the 
equal  of  an  average  13-  or  14-year-old  hearing 
person  in  all  tests  involving  rapidity  of  move- 
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ment,  motor  control,  spatial  adjustments,  and 
eye-hand  co-ordinations,  etc."  "Academic 
instruction  should  be  subordinated  to  the  more 
important  work  of  developing  to  the  utmost  of 
the  deaf  child's  chief  asset — his  motor  capacity." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  over  59  per  cent  of  the 
parents  are  actually  employed  in  the  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  levels  of  work,  and  1 1  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  the  major  professions  or  tech- 
nical fields. 

Dr.  Patterson  did  not  overlook  the  child 
of  unusual  ability  and  would  want  every  advan- 
tage for  him,  but  he  was  impressed  with  the 
needs  of  the  average  child  representing  that 
large  group,  many  of  whom  drop  out  early  or 
are  dismissed,  graduated  through  the  side  door, 
so  to  speak.  Their  ratio  has  been  set  at  70 
per  cent.  Would  not  a  more  careful  study  of 
their  capacities  and  environment  enable  us  to 
give  them  a  more  practical  education? 

Perhaps  an  incident  or  two  would  illustrate 
the  point.  Let  us  go  into  the  field  of  home 
economics.  This  story  is  not  original  with 
me,  but  has  impressed  me  very  much.  A 
teacher  of  cooking  in  a  town  near  the  Mexican 
border  became  discouraged  with  the  response 
of  her  pupils.  Unable  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for 
the  planning  of  meals  and  balanced  diet  she 
set  her  girls  to  work  keeping  a  record  of  the 
meals  their  mothers  served.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  she  summarized  the  reports  and  to  her 
astonishment  she  found  that  for  breakfast  they 
ate  beans.  Then  for  lunch  they  ate  beans  and 
for  the  evening  meal  again  they  had  beans. 
The  objective  of  her  course  became  "How  to 
Bake  Beans  Better." 

In  our  own  school  we  had  a  class  of  retarded 
pupils  ranging  from  fourteen  to  nineteen. 
We  knew  their  limitations  and  had  attempted 
an  adjustment  of  program  with  more  hand- 
work and  a  limited  amount  of  simple  number 
work  and  language  training.  Still  we  felt  it 
was  not  a  practical  program.  A  visit  into  the 
home  of  a  very  slow  boy  of  19  brought  a  siir- 
prise.  His  mother  was  delighted  with  his  pro- 
gress and  swore  that  he  was  the  best  of  her  10 
children.  When  he  went  home  for  the  week- 
end, she  took  a  vacation  while  he  swept,  washed 
dishes  and  helped  with  the  laundry.  These 
things  he  had  learned  in  the  dormitory  and 
was  pleased  to  demonstrate  them  at  home.  His 
results  would  not  have  satisfied  you  or  me,  but 
they  were  excellent  for  the  standard  of  that 
home.  Soon  after  that  We  introduced  home  pro- 
jects into  that  class.  Wash  tubs,  irons,  clothes- 
lines, darning  needles  and  dishes,  dishwashing 
and  setting  the  table  became  classroom  projects. 
Language  and  number  work  was  built  around 
them.  We  hope  that  even  though  those  children 
may  never  be  self-supporting  they  will  in  part 
repay  with  service  the  care  given  them. 

Next  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  student  who  is 
encouraged  to  prepare  for  college  when  he  does 
not  have  the  native  ability  or  the  financial 
support.  Think  of  the  heartache,  the  disap- 
pointment and  confusion.  We  hope  a  general 
testing  program  will  help  us  in  clearing  up  this 
situation,  and  this  student  will  be  led  into  the 
proper  channels. 

In    vocational    departments    do    we  choose 


wisely  the  trades  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained? 
Is  there  a  program  of  guidance?  Is  the 
"average"  child  properly  taken  care  of?  What 
of  the  underprivileged  child?  Members  of  the 
splendid  vocational  staff  of  the  Iowa  School 
have  suggested  simpler  occupations  for  a  larger 
number  of  our  pupils  and  in  so  doing  are  fol- 
lowing the  educational  principles  of  "giving 
the  child  only  what  he  is  prepared  to  master." 

May  I  close  with  a  plea  for  a  closer  study 
of  the  individual  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  deaf  pupils. — West  Virginia  Tablet. 
— 0  

Wild  Geese  Overhead! 

I  used  to  hear  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  flying 
south  in  the  dark  night  far  over  my  head.  I'd 
stand  outside  and  look  up  when  I  heard  their 
cries.  They  sounded  like  sad  cries  to  me,  but 
they  couldn't  have  been.  They  must  have  been 
joyous.  I'd  stand  far  below  and  try  to  imag- 
ine the  brants  going  south  up  there  in  the  big 
winds,  in  the  clouded  night,  trying  to  SEE 
them  flying  past  in  their  beautiful  formations, 
with  a  leader  at  the  head  of  each  V. 

In  the  early  mornings,  when  I  was  delivering 
newspapers  on  my  route,  I'd  see  them  as  I  rode 
along  on  my  bicycle,  so  I  knew  what  the  geese 
overhead  looked  like.  But  I  liked  them  best  in 
the  night  time,  when  I  couldn't  see  them  at  all, 
but  could  only  imagine  them  as  I  knew  they 
were — going  bravely,  strongly  south.  " 

The  other  day,  crossing  the  bay  on  a  auto- 
mobile ferry,  I  watched  the  gulls  for  a  while 
and  remembered  the  geese  of  my  boyhood.  I 
compared  the  noisy  gulls  that  swoop  and  follow 
a  ferryboat — hungry  for  scraps — with  the  great 
driving  geese  of  the  upper  air.  Those  birds 
that  hunger  for  no  man's  leavings,  but  seek  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  watched  the  gulls  pushing 
and  fighting,  just  a  rtiob  in  the  air,  and  remem- 
bered the  perfect  formations  of  the  honking 
squadrons  of  my  boyhood. 

And  the  gulls  seemed  like  most  of  us,  when  we 
are  tired  and  peevish  and  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  day's  small  desires  and  the  day's  petty 
irritations.  Seemed  like  us,  when  we  do  noth- 
ing but  pick  up  the  scraps  of  life  and  quarrel 
over  even  those  unpalatable  scraps. 

But  the  geese  overhead,  remembered  frorri 
my  boyhood,  seemed  like  the  strong  serene 
man  and  woman  you  somtimes  meet,  those 
people  who  know  where  they  are  going,  who 
hear  some  voice  unheard  by  us  and  obey  it. 
They  seem  like  almost  any  of  us  in  a  fortunate 
hour  when  little  things  trouble  us  no  more  than 
the  fluff  of  a  dandelion,  and  we  are  as  strong 
and  brave  as  we  were  meant  to  be. 

I'm  not  wishing  I  were  any  wild,  migrating 
bird  instead  of  a  human  being,  but  I'm  wishing 
I  were  as  wise  as  the  bird  that  knows  the  exact 
direction  of  liis  journey  and  is  wise  enough 
to  follow  it. — Selected.        -  > 

•-  0- — ^;  ■■ 

Ruts  are  easy  to  get  into.  The  way  to  get 
out  is  a  sharp  turn  in  a  new  direction.  You  may 
break  a  wheel,  but  you'll  get  out. 
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LOCAL  ITEMS 

We  had  our  first  rain  storm  on  the  first  day 
of  April. 

Several  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  the  Easter 
weekend  at  their  homes  in  various  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  bhnd  boys  built  one  of  the  largest  kites 
we  have  had  here  in  years.  We  enjoyed  flying 
it  quite  a  while  before  it  crashed. 

Doris  Fleming  has  finished  hooking  a  rug  in 
hand  work.  She  has  done  very  neat  uork  in 
a  gray,  rose,  black  and  green  floral  design. 

We  have  a  new  pupil  from  Lewistown.  His 
name  is  Eugene  Duffener.  Eugene  has  already 
had  a  visit  from  his  brother,  Ralph  Duffener. 

Evan  Rempel  enjoyed  a  visit  from  his  family 
April  eleventh.  It  was  too  cold  to  picnic  so  they 
had  a  good  time  at  Boulder  Hot  Springs.  Evan 
enjoys  the  swimming  pool. 

Evan  Rempel  has  returned  from  a  month's 
vacation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  family. 
He  came  back  in  time  for  Easter,  and  we  hope 
he  is  no  longer  homesick. 

Jake  Roberts,  a  former  student,  visited  the 
school  over  the  weekend.  We  surely  liked  to 
listen  to  him  play  his  piano-accordian.  Jake 
makes  his  home  in  Lewistown. 

Several  of  the  girls  have  enjoyed  working 
on  our  four-harness  hand  loom.  We  are  just 
threading  it  for  a  new  pattern  to  make  smaller 
pieces  in  the  honeysuckle  design. 

The  boys  are  enjoying  the  telegraph  line  they 
have  extended  from  the  basement  to  the  second 
floor.  The  shop  and  reading  room  sound  like 
busy  places,  with  Mell  Ray  Hoag  and  Fioyd 
McDowell  as  chief  operators. 

— Buddy  Kopach. 

BIG  CATS 

A  mountain  lion  whose  hide  is  nine  feet 
six  inches  long  was  recently  killed  near  here. 
Several  of  these,  "big  cats,"  have  been  seen  in 
this  vicinity,  but  only  two  were  killed  by  the 
hunters. 

These  animals  are  very  destructive  of  other 
wild  life.  They  eat  only  fresh  meat  and  there- 
fore make  daily  kills.  A  cow  elk  and  several 
deer  are  the  known  victims  of  the  mountain 
lions. 

The  hunters  of  mountain  lions  in  this  region 
are  two  brothers,  Clarence  and  Roy  Murray. 
These  men  spend  the  winter  trapping  and  hun- 
ting. Both  are  skillful  woodsmen  and  have 
earned  national  reputations.  Dogs  are  used 
by  the  Murray  hunters  in  tracking  and  treeing 
the   lions — George  Anderson. 


TWO  KINGS  AND  TWO  BROTHERS 

England  had  a  king  who  was  greatly  loved 
by  his  people.  They  called  him,  "Richard  the 
Lion-hearted."  Stories  were  on  every  one's 
tongue  of  this  king's  bravery  and  his  great 
skill  with  the  sword  and  battle  ax. 

Richard  had  a  brother  named  John.  John 
was  mean  in  all  that  he  did  and  was  spoken  of 
as,  "John  Who  No  Body  Loved."  John  feared 
that  a  small  nephew  would  gain  the  throne  so, 
it  is  said,  he  murdered  him. 

This  king's  cruel  nature  and  grasping  love 
of  power  caused  everyone  to  fear  and  hate  him. 
Finally  the  people  in  authority  forced  the  un- 
popular ruler  to  grant  them  the  Great  Charter 
which  guarantees  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 

— Jimmy  Johnson. 

A   HANDWORK  CLASS 

We  have  handwork  each  afternoon  from  one 
forty  to  three  thirty.  Our  activities  differ 
widely. 

One  of  the  girls,  who  has  some  vision,  is 
working  upon  a  hooked  rug.  There  are  others 
learning  to  tat.  Elsie  is  learning  how  to  cro- 
chettc  a  rug.  My  sister  is  knitting  a  fancy 
pot  holder.  One  of  the  other  girls  is  knitting 
a  scarf. 

Even  our  smallest  girl  is  doing  something, 
for  Mertie  is  weaving  a  doll  hat. 

I,  too,  am  learning  how  to  knit.  I  have  just 
finished  a  table  runner.  I  have  mastered  several 
ways  of  tatting.  We  enjoy  handwork  very 
much  and  find  that  the  time  goes  quickly  when 
we  are  working  with  threads  and  looms. 

— Leiia  Jensen, 

YB-17 

YB-17  is  the  name  of  the  huge  government 
plane  which  is  built  to  fly  at  least  232  miles 
per  hour  and  to  go  3,000  miles  without 
stopping. 

The  United  Stares  is  increasing  its  Wcir 
power  in  the  air  by  ordering  13  of  these — the 
largest  bombing  planes  in  the  world.  They 
have  105  feet  wingspread,  are  70  feet  long  and 
15  feet  high,  and  have  five  machine  gun  turrets 
each.  They  carry  a  ton  of  bombs  in  the 
fuselage.  These  bombs  are  dropped  through 
trap  doors. 

The  planes  are  tested  at  Seattle  where  they 
are  built.  Four  expert  air  corps  officials  and  a 
mechanic  manned  the  YB-17  in  its  test  flight.^ 
It  ran  half  the  length  of  the  field  and  cleared 
the  airport  at  a  height  of  150  feet,  returning 
an  hour  later  from  its  successful  test. 

Later  tests  were  made,  and  an  unsuccessful 
landing  caused   great  damage.     Its  nose  was 
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crumped,  the  propellers  bent,  and  the  torward 
machine  gun  turret  was  crushed.  The  0000 
damage  was  repaired  within  a  week.  Surely 
this  does  not  look  like  peace! 

— William  Barrett. 

BRAILLE  MAGAZINES 

There  are  many  magazines  for  the  blind, 
but  none  of  them  surpass  the  "Reader's  Digest." 
This  is  the  only  printed  magazine  that  is  put 
entirely  into  braille. 

This  magazine  has  articles  of  all  kinds  cover- 
ing many  fields  of  human  interests.  It  is  put 
into  three  volumes  in  braille  so  it  will  be  less 
bulky  to  handle. 

Its  publication  in  braille  costs  a  good  deal 
more  than  in  print.  A  braille  copy  costs  one 
dollar,  and  the  yearly  subscription  price  is 
ten  dollars. 

Thete  are  many  other  braille  magazines,  most 
of  which  are  free.  The  "Matilda  Zeigler 
Magazine,"  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these.  It 
has  stories,  articles,  poems,  jokes  and  much 
information  pertaining  to  the  blind. 

— Agnes  Jensen. 

THE  LEANING  TOWER  OF  PISA 

The  people  of  Pisa,  Italy,  started  to  build  a 
bell  tower  in  1174.  It  was  not  finished  until 
1350.  For  hundreds  of  years  Pisa  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  on  the  Italian 
coast.  At  that  time  the  various  cities  were  in- 
dependent and  were  constantly  waging  war 
against  each  other  for  supremacy.  Finally 
Florence  conquered  Pisa  in  1509.  Pisa  has 
never    again    regained    her  importance. 

However,  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  draws 
hosts  of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
1910  the  tower  was  about  si.xteen  and  a  half  feet 
off  perpendicular.  The  foundation  of  one  side 
of  the  tower  lies  on  quicksand.  This  accounts 
for  its  gradual  sinking.  No  doubt,  it  will 
some  day  topple  over  unless  something  is  done 
to  stop  It.  However,  the  people  do  not  desire 
a  straight  tower  as  it  would  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  come  to  see  the  unique 
building,  which  is   179  feet  high. 

There  are  many  other  leaning  towers  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  but  none  are  so 
well  known  as  this  one  which  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

— Robert  Barrett. 

CAR  WASHING 

Washing  cars  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  mc, 
but  it  supplies  me  with  extra  spending  money. 
I  take  great  pride  in  turning  out  good  jobs. 

I  sweep  the  inside  clean  and  wipe  the  floor 
mats.  Then  I  close  and  begin  on  the  out.side. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  clean  off  the  mud  that  ha^ 
collected  under  the  fenders  and  in  the  running 
boards  with  a  hose  if  one  is  available. 

The  actual  washing  should  begin  at  the  top. 
If  I  have  no  hose,  I  usually  have  to  carry 
about  eight  buckets  of  water  to  do  a  good  job. 
I  work  down  the  front  and  gradually  work 
back  toward  the  end  of  the  vehicle.  The  rags 
used  in  washing  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
grit  to  avoid  scratching  the  polished  surface. 


A  chamois  works  well  in  taking  up  the  surplus 
water  without  streaking.  The  windows  must 
be  carefully  washed  and  rinsed  to  give  a  clear 
finish  to  the  glass. 

Sometimes  I  polish  the  surface  after  the 
washing  process  is  finished.  This  requires 
more  time  and  work  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  effort.  Polish  is  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  car  and  left  to  dry  a  while.  The 
shine  comes  from  rubbing  hard  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  polish  preserves  the  finish  and  adds 
to  the  appearance,  as  well. — Bill  Maxwell. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SPRING 

Everyone  hails  spring  with  joy.  Spring 
means  awakening  and  new  life  in  the  world.  It 
is  appropriate  that  Easter,  the  time  of  resurrec- 
tion, should  come  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  spring  begins  on 
March  20.  The  sun  is  directly  over  ihe  equator, 
and  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 
It  is  called  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Easter 
comes  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  after 
the  spring  equinox.  Therefore,  Easter  i.>;  not 
on  the  same  day  every  year. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  build  bonfires 
on  the  hills  and  dance  around  them  while  they 
sing  songs  of  spring. 

In  Switzerland  they  burn  "Old  Man  Winter" 
in  effigy.  He  is  made  of  straw  with  firecrackers 
inside.  He  is  first  paraded  through  the  streets 
as  a  welcome  to  spring.  Then  he  is  mounted 
on  high  pole  above  a  big  straw  stack.  When 
the  fire  is  lighted  winter  leaves  with  a  bang. 

In  our  country,  the  children  get  out  their 
jumping  ropes,  hoops,  and  marbles  and  play 
out  of  doors.  The  song  birds  come  back  from 
the  South  and  fill  the  world  with  the  gladness 
of  their  songs.  The  flowers  and  grass  cover 
the  earth  with  a  new  spring  costume.  The  very 
air  seems  fresh  and  new.  The  city  children  are 
made  happy  by  the  hurdy-gurdies  and  the  cir- 
cus. Their  ctty  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
opened.  Truly,  the  whole  world  rejoices  at 
the  return  of  spring. — Harlene  Totten. 

HOW  BILLS  BECOME  LAWS 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  "red  tape"  to  our 
legislation.  When  a  member  of  the  legislature 
wishes  to  present  a  bill  to  be  acted  upon,  he 
must  have  it  drawn  up  according  to  a  proper 
legal  form.  Information  concerning  this  form 
may  be  acquired  from  legislative  reference 
bureaus  in  many  states. 

After  the  legislator  has  the  bill  properly 
drawn  up,  he  hands  it  to  a  clerk  to  drop  it 
into  a  basket,  which  is  kept  in  the  chamber  for 
the  purpose. 

The  first  reading  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  the  title.  The  clerk  then  gives  the  bill 
a  number  and  refers  it  to  the  proper  committee 
for  consideration. 

The  bill  is  then  given  a  place  on  the  "calen- 
dar" and  in  due  time  is  given  its  second  read- 
ing. This  time  there  is  debate  and  discussion, 
and  sometimes  it  is  amended. 

If  it  passes  the  second  reading,  it  comes  up 
again  for  voting.  After  the  three  readings  in 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  the  bill  goes 
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though  the  same  process  in  the  other  house 
of  the  legislature.  If  it  has  then  passed,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
been  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
houses,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  governor  for  his 
opinion. 

If  the  governor  vetoes  the  measure,  it  may 
yet  become  a  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY 

No  one  is  certain  as  to  the  origin  of  April 
fool's  day,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  France. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  change  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  to  the  first  of  January.  There 
was  a  celebration  from  March  twenty-fifth  until 
April  first,  on  which  day  the  people  would 
exchange  gifts,  as  an  expression  of  friendship. 

After  the  date  was  changed  to  the  first  of 
January,  the  French  would  pay  mock  visits 
and  give  mock  gifts  to  those  who  had  for- 
gotten the  change.  This  was  more  to  make 
fools  out  of  them  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Since  then,  the  custom  has  been  kept  up,  and 
most  people  have  forgotten  its  origin. 

Now  April  fool  jokes  are  played  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  nearly  everyone 
is  made  the  "goat." 

An  April  fool  joke  that  was  played  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago  is  as  follows:  A  man 
placed  a  wallet  on  the  sidewalk  and  hid  in  the 
crowd  to  see  v/ho  would  pick  it  up.  Several 
people  walked  by  but  no  one  would  touch  it. 
Finally  an  elderly  woman  passed  by  and  seeing 
it,  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged.  All  the  by- 
standers laughed  at  her.  But  the  old  proverb, 
■"He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best,"  proved  true 
here.  When  the  owner  came  forward,  he 
opened  it  and  one  hundred  dollars  was  seen  in 
it.  He  gave  it  to  the  woman  who  had  picked 
it  up,  and  instead  of  playing  a  joke  on  one 
person,  he  had  played  one  on  more  than  five 
hundred. — Mike  Maloney. 

AN  EXPENSIVE  EGG 

Imagine  paying  ^10,000  for  one  egg!  That 
is  what  a  Mr.  Ray  of  San  Francisco  paid  for 
one  recently.  It  is  not  even  a  fresh  egg.  It 
is  thought  it  Was  laid  thousands  of  years  ago 
by  a  big  bird,  called  an  elephant  bird,  which 
lived  in  the  age  of  dinosaurs.  This  bird  was 
supposed  to  have  A  long  neck  and  legs  like 
an  elephant.  It  was  too  large  to  fly,  so  it  had 
no  wings.  It  must  have  been  ten  feet  high. 
It  laid  eggs  as  large  as  footballs.  This  parti- 
cular  egg   weighs   six  pounds. 

This  egg  was  found  on  an  island  called 
Madagascar,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Africa. 
It  floated  down  the  river  with  the  high  water 
of  the  winter  rains.  A  herdsman  rescued  it 
and  brought  it  to  the  chief  of  his  tribe. 

The  chief  took  the  egg  to  the  village  and  sold 
it  to  some  white  men  for  five  head  of  cattle. 
It  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Americain 
missionary. 

When  the  missionary  brought  it  to  America, 
he  knew  he  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money 


by  selling  it. 

Mr.  Ray  has  many  rare  eggs  in  his  private 
museum,  which  he  calls  the  Pacific  Museum  of 
Ornithology.  But  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  get  this  fine  specimen  in  his 
possession. 

Finally,  he  received  it  in  a  box  as  big  as  a 
man  could  carry.  The  egg  was  packed  in  12 
boxes,  each  separately  wrapped  in  cotton. 

What  a  strange  world  this  would  be  if  the 
curious  birds  and  animals  of  long  ago  were 
still  living! — Gertie  Fleming. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CANNON 

The  shotgun  and  rifle,  the  familiar  weapons 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  soldier,  are  not  the 
ancestors  of  the  cannon,  as  might  be  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cannon  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  musket,  and  its  successors.  We 
do  not  know  when  the  cannon  first  appeared, 
but  it  may  have  been  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  in  Europe.  Although  this  ex- 
plosive was  known  in  China  long  before  know- 
ledge of  it  reached  the  West,  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  it  was  used  there. 

The  first  cannon  of  which  we  know  anything 
was  a  clumsy  apparatus,  wider  at  the  mouth 
than  at  the  chamber,  and  made  of  wood,  and 
later  of  iron  bars,  hooped  together  with  iron 
rings,  somewhat  similar  to  the  wire-wound 
cannon  now  in  use.  At  first  they  fired  balls  of 
stone,  iron  balls  coming  later. 

In  the  later  times,  cannon  became  known  by 
the  weight  of  the  balls  they  carried,  6-pounder, 
1 2-pounder,  etc.  Now  they  are  usually  called 
after  the  size  of  their  bores,  as  6-inch,  8-inch, 
or   12-inch  cannon. 

The  range  of  a  giant  cannon  is  enormous, 
and  the  destructive  power  which  it  possesses  is 
tremendous.  A  14-inch  gun  of  45  calibre  can 
discharge  a  1400-pound  prOjCctile  with  a  velo- 
city at  the  muzzle  of  2600  feet  per  second. 
Comparing  this  to  a  locomotive  which  is  going 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  latter  is  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  eighty-eight  feet  per  second. 

The  great  World  War  was  notable  for  the  use 
of  artillery,  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious war.  Warfare  by  gunfire  was  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  by  the  large  armies,  that  life 
was  rendered  impossible  in  open  land,  making 
it  necessary  to  dig  a  net  work  of  trenches. 

—Floyd  McDowell. 

A  RACE  OF  ADVENTURE 

Ten  big  sailing  ships,  laden  with  heavy 
cargoes  of  grain  are  racing  from  South 
Australia  to  England.  One  ship  is  owned  by 
a  Swedish  master  while  the  others  belong  to 
Finnish  owners.  The  oldest  ship  has  sailed 
the  seas  for  nearly  50  years,  alid  the  newest 
one  is  just  26  years  old.  They  all  set  out 
last  fall  and  slowly  made  their  way  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Now,  on  their  way  to 
England,  they  are  braving  the  stiff  winds  to 
round  Cape  Horn.  Each  year,  these  sailing 
vessels  carry  grain  to  England  from  "down 
under,"  which  means  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 

(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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Original  sentences  by  the  beginners: 

I  saw  a  blue  bird. 

Reno  caught  Mihon. 

A  dog  ran.  i 

I  got  a  box. 

Lois  got  two  dresses. 

Virginia  is  sick. 

I   found  a  ball. 

Mrs.  Watts  found  some  pussy  willows. 
I  cut  some  paper. 
Lester  threw  a  ball. 
Alan  ran  and  fell. 

— J.D.W. 

I  ran  and  fell.- — Ovida  Carlson. 
The  boys  played  ball.    I  saw  them. 

- — Glen  Turney. 
Miss  Lillard  gave  some  candy  to  us. 

— Robert  Davis. 

Ovida   broke   a  pencil. 
Alfred  got  a  letter. — Mary  Lewis 
I  got  a  box  from  my  father.    I  got  a  tablet, 
some  red  hair  oil,  and  some  candy. 

— Milo  Ray  Curtin. 
The  girls  took  a  long  walk  with  Miss  Lillard 
yesterday.     It   was   warm   and  pleasant. 

— -Julia  Sabe. 
My  mother  bought  a  large  ring  for  me.  It 
is  pretty  and  I  like  it.    I  am  wearing  it  today. 

— Alfred  Bury. 
I  saw  a  picture  of  the  new  school  at  Great 
Falls.    Our  school  will  move  to  Great  Falls  next 
fail. — Norma  Fuson. 

My  brother  Frank  came  in  his  car  for  me 
last  Friday  afternoon.  I  rode  home  with  him. 
He  brought  me  back  to  the  school  Monday 
morning.    I  enjoyed  my  trip  very  much. 

— Lorna  May  Peterson. 


Milo,  Vernon,  John,  Stuart,  Richard,  and 
Forrest  played  base  ball  last  Monday  afternoon. 
They  had  a  good  time. — James  Trunkle. 

I  saw  a  dog  yesterday.     It  ran. 

James  and  Harold  threw  snow  balls  yester- 
day afternoon.    James  hit  Harold. 

— Joe  Schwan. 

The  big  girls  played  basket  ball  last  night. 
We  saw  them. 

Mike  gave  John  some  Ovaltine  this  morning. 
He  drank  it. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

Buddy  and  Eddie  went  down  town  last  Sa- 
turday night. 


The  little  girls  went  to  a  party  last  Wednes- 
day night.  They  ate  pop  corn.  They  had  a  good 
time. — John  Hetland. 

Vernon  got  a  letter.  He  got  some  money. 
He  was  happy. 

Ted  got  a  box  yesterday.  He  got  some  black 
shoes  and  some  socks.     They  are  pretty. 

— Harold  Johnson. 

Joe  and  I  saw  a  colt  yesterday.  It  was 
brown.     It  walked. 

I  gave  Dolores  and  the  boys  some  candy 
yesterday.     They  thanked  me. 

—Michael  Ward. 

We  played  yesterday.  We  rollerskated  out 
doors. 

Mrs.  Watts  has  a  new  puppy.  It  is  brown. 
Its   name    is   Socks.      It   is  little. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

Mrs.  McCormick  found  a  ball  Monday. 
She  gave  it  to  me. 

Mrs.  Brasell  went  to  Helena  last  Saturday. 
She  bought  some  rabbit  candy.  She  will  give 
it  to  us. — Vernon  Hippe. 

Mary's  birthday  was  yesterday.  She  was 
happy.    She  was  eleven  years  old. 

Mrs.  Low  hid  Easter  eggs  last  Sunday  mor- 
ning.   We  found  them. 

Some  boys  raked  the  grass  yesterday  after- 
noon.— Ted  Lane. 

We  went  to  a  party  last  Saturday  night. 
We  played.  We  had  fun.  We  ate  ice  cream, 
cookies  and  marshmallows.  We  had  a  good 
time. 

Fern,  Vivian,  Julia  and  I  played  Hop  Scotch 
today. — Dolores  Boschee. 


Miss  Tyler  heard  a  meadow  lark  this  morning. 

Mike  gave  me  a  banana  and  some  cookies. 

— Stuart  Bart. 

Miss  Tyler  went  to  town  last  night.  She 
heard  the  band.  My  cousin  played  in  the  band. 
Miss  Tyler  saw  her.- — Paul  Wickwire. 

Bill  Watts  came  to  the  show  one  Sunday. 
He  ran  and  played.  He  is  mischievous.  Mrs. 
Watts   laughed  at  him. — Johnie  Farthing. 

Mrs.  Watts  got  a  letter  from  Lois  Barton. 
She  showed  it  to  Frances  and  me.  Lois  goes 
to  school  in  Salem,  Oregon. — Irene  Clark. 

The  boys  walked  to  town  last  Sunday.  Mr. 
Larsen  took  a  picture  of  us. 

Jimmie's  father  gave  him  two  half  dollars. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

My  class  walked  to  the  farm  with  Miss 
Kilgour's  class  last  Friday.  We  saw  many 
f.hecp.    The  lambs  liked  us  to  pet  them.  Some 
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boys  caught  one.  We  saw  many  pigs,  calves, 
geese,  trukeys  and  a  cute  puppy. — Vivian  Miller 

Mrs.  O'Reilly  gave  me  a  book  because  I  was 
a  good  girl  in  February.  She  gave  me  another 
book  because  I  was  a  good  girl  in  March.  I 
shall   remember  her. — Victoria  Herbold. 

Maybe  Stuart,  Richard  and  I  shall  get  rings 
soon. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 


MY  PRIZE 

Last  Monday  I  got  a  prize.  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
gave  me  a  nice  book  because  I  obeyed  her 
rules  and  did  my  work  nicely.  She  puts  stars 
on  the  paper  if  we  are  good.  My  book  s  name 
is  "The  Bobbsey  Twins."  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  story.  I  have  not  read  it  yet  because  I 
have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  read  it  all. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

THE  BIRDS 

We  are  watching  the  birds.  We  have  a  bird 
chart  in  our  schoolroom.  We  have  seen  a 
downy  woodpecker,  many  blue  birds,  pigeons 
and  a  meadow  lark.  They  are  coming  from 
the  south. 

Soon  they  will  make  nests  in  the  trees. 
After  a  while  there  will  be  baby  birds  in  the 
nests.  The  mother  and  father  birds  will 
look    for    food    for    their  babies. 

 John  Fitzwilliams. 

MY  CANARY  BIRDS 

My  father  bought  a  canary  bird  last  Novem- 
ber. He  put  it  in  the  cage  and  gave  it  some- 
thing to  eat.  My  mother  feeds  it  every  day. 
My  friend  gave  my  mother  another  canary 
bird.  Now  my  mother  has  two  pretty  canary 
birds.  On  March  20th  one  bird  laid  one  egg. 
On  March  22th  it  laid  another  egg.  It  laij 
three  eggs.  One  egg  hatched.  But  two  were 
not  good.  I  do  not  know  how  my  baby  canary 
bird  looks.    I  am  anxious  to  see  it. 

— Adele  Mudio. 

GOING  TO  THE  FARM 
On  April  9th,  Miss  Kilgour  and  Miss  yler 
and  their  classes  v/ent  to  the  faim.  We  were 
happy  to  go  there.  We  walked  to  the  sheep 
corral.  Mr.  Perry  said  to  Miss  Kilgour  and 
Miss  Tyler, "I  have  sixty-three  Iambs.  They  are 
cute.  There  are  one  hunded  sheep  and  sixty- 
tiiree  lambs."  We  walked  to  the  pig  pens. 
I  walked  with  Miss  Tyler.  We  saw  many 
baby  pigs.  Their  snouts  are  very  cute.  One 
very  large  hog  was  in  a  pen. 

Eddie  saw  a  puppy  in  a  box.  Eddie  held 
the  puppy  and  showed  it  to  us.  We  walked 
into  the  barn.  We  saw  nine  calves.  John 
took  some  rye  from  the  feed  house.  We  went 
to  school.  John  and  I  ran  and  ran.  I  was 
tired.  The  boys  raced.  Paul  won.  The  girls 
raced.     Frances  and  Irene  won. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

AFRICAN  ANIMALS 

The  Hippo  has  a  large  mouth.  He  can 
stay    under   the   water  .  for   ten   minutes.  He 


bites  people  sometimes.  He  has  a  heavy  body. 
His  eyes  are  small. 

The  elephant  has  a  large  trunk.  He  can 
pull  a  tree  from  the  ground  with  his  trunk. 
He  has  a  larger  body  than  any  animal  that 
lives  on  the  land.    He  is  very  heavy. 

African  deer  are  small  and  pretty.  They 
can  ran  very  fast. 

The  lion  has  a  pretty  mane  on  his  head. 
He  can  watch  a  deer  and  jump  on  it  and  bite 
its  neck  and  kill  it. 

A  Rhino  has  two  horns  on  his  nose.  His 
eyes  are  very  small.  He  cannot  see  very  well. 
He  has  keen  ears.  He  can  smell  people  and 
charge  people. 

A  giraffe  has  a  long  neck.  He  can  eat  the 
leaves  from  the  taller  trees.  He  has  long  legs. 
He  can  drink  water.  He  can  spread  his  legs 
and  drink.  He  can  run  very  fast.  He  goes  with- 
out drinking  water  for  a  long  time.  People 
try  to  catch  him  because  they  get  money  for  him. 
I  have  never  seen  lions,  elephants,  hippos, 
ihinos,  deer,  or  giraffes. 

HOME 

Tomorrow  will  be  April  1 6th.  Lorna  Peter- 
son will  go  home.  Maybe  I  shall  go  home  with 
heir,  too,  I  hope  so.  I  would  like  to  see  my 
family.  Tomorrow  afternoon  Lorna's  brother 
will  come  here  to  take  her  to  Anaconda.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  go  home  with 
them. — Theresa  Connors. 

A  VISIT  TO  BOBBY'S  HOME 

Last  Frday,  April  9,  1937,  Bobby  took  me  to 
Helena.  We  rode  in  his  friend's  car.  We 
saw  v/here  Mrs.  Baker's  house  burned.  Only 
two  chimneys  are  left. 

We  rode  to  Jefferson  City.  We  rode  five 
miles  to  Clancy,  Montana.  It  is  a  small  town. 
We  saw  a  placer-mining  machine.  It  is  dig- 
ging up  the  river  bed  near  the  railroad  track. 
There  is  gold  mixed  with  the  sand.  The  ma- 
chine cakes  the  gold  out  and  drops  the  sand 
and  stones  in  big  piles.  The  farmers  were  very, 
very,  very  cross  with  the  men.  The  ground 
was  spoiled.  Why  did  they  dig  up  the  river 
bed?  The  men  want  to  sell  gold  and  earn 
money.     They  get  very  much  money  for  gold. 

We  rode  to  Helena.  We  got  out  of  the  car. 
Bobby  ran  to  his  grandmother  and  kissed  her. 
I  shook  her  hand.  Bobby  gave  me  an  apple 
and  we  went  outdoors.  We  climbed  the  moun- 
tain. Her  sister  Ruth  came  home  and  changed 
her  dress.  Bobby  kissed  her.  We  changed  our 
pants  and  put  on  overalls.    We  played  marbles. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  show.  It  was 
exciting.  I  liked  it.  He  bought  peanuts.  They 
cost  20  cents.  The  ticket  man  begged  for  nuts. 
He  gave  some  to  the  man.     We  went  home. 

On  Sunday  we  played  with  Jerry.  We 
pulled  his  wagon.  It  went  fast.  The  man  was 
very  cross  at  Bobby  and  me.  We  laughed  at 
him.  We  ate  dinner  at  Jerry's  home.  We  went 
to  Bobby's  home.  His  grandmother  gave  three 
booties  of  pop  to  us;  one  for  Ruth,  another  for 
Bobby  and  the  other  for  me.  We  drank  part 
of  it.  Bobby's  father,  Bobby,  and  I  ran  to  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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The  school  year  closes  on  June  8th.  Our 
closing  exercises  will  be  held  that  evening. 
We  are  anxious  that  all  pupils  remain  in 
school  until  after  the  exercises.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  from  all  grades  will  have 
parts  on  the  program  and  they  must  make  some 
preparation  in  advance.  Any  last  minute 
change  works  a  hardship  on  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers  in  charge.  We  hope  that  parents 
will  not  a^k  to  have  their  children  sent  home 
or  call  for  them  before  the  school  program  is 
completed. 

The  closing  week  of  school  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  any  other.  The  children  need  to 
make  the  habit  of  seeing  the  job  through  to 
the  finish.  They  need  the  development  and 
instruction  which  they  gain  by  taking  part 
in  the  closing  activities. — S. 

The  following  events  will  complete  our 
school  calendar  for  this  school  year.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  attend  any  one  or  all  of  these 
functions. 

Gymnastic  Exhibition — May   19,  8  P.M. 
Baccalaureate  Service — June  6,  2:30  P.M. 
Exhibit  of  Industrial  Work — June  7,  7  P.M. 
Musical — Blind  Department — June  7,  8  P.M. 
Commencement   Exercises — June    8,    8  P.M. 

Little  Worlds 

Our  school  rooms  should  be  little  worlds. 
Yes,  we  are  fitting  our  children  for  life,"  for  life 
as  grown  ups,  in  the  big  outside  world,  so  school 
life  should  be  patterned,  in  its  experiences,  in 
its  thoughts  and  language  upon  the  practices 
and  experiences  common  in  all  human  living. 
And  that  is,  must  be,  the  teacher's  aim  and  art, 
to  shape  school  living  practices  to  conform  to 
world  livng  practices,  and  this,  we  are  assured, 
if  kept  in  view  by  teachers,  will  make  for  worth- 
while accomplishment  at  every  stage. — F.  W. 
Booth  in  Nebraska  Journal. 


i    LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS  i 


Miss  Florence  Walsh,  Mrs.  Lee  Sweeney  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Garvey  were  recent  guests  of  Mrs. 
Lee. 

Miss  Mary  Kilgour,  Mrs.  Sarah  O'Reilly, 
and  Miss  Kathryn  Tyler  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
Elkhorn  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Callahan  were  recent 
visitors  to  Missoula.  They  report  spring  vegeta- 
tion well  advanced. 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,  Miss  Edna  Butler  and 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  were  Great  Falls  visitors  on 
Sunday,  May  2. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  and  Mrs.  Alex  Simpson 
entertained  at  Mrs.  Wallin's  home  for  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Women's  Club. 

We  wouldn't  know  why,  but  we  hear  Mr. 
Noble  and  Mr.  Starr  have  been  looking  for 
an  umbrella  for  the  Sunday  night  movies.  Does 
the  chapel  leak? 

The  team  from  the  school  for  the  deaf  won 
their  baseball  game  from  the  Boulder  town 
team  10  to  7.  Mr.  Noble  did  some  fine  relief 
pitching. 

The  members  of  the  P.  H.  Brown  Literary 
Society  held  their  annual  picnic  on  McCarthy 
Creek.  It  was  a  lovely  day  and  all  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  The  usual  sunburn  was  much  in 
evidence. 

The  members  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  put  on  a  nice  one  act  play  Saturday 
evening.  May  1st.  It  was  "The  Vanishing 
Pearls"  and  was  ably  directed  by  Mrs.  Elsie 
Kirby.  V/e  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  on 
their  performance. 

An  event  of  major  importance  was  a  recent 
horse  back  riding  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Callahan,  Miss  Edna  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lee  participated.  We  understand  it  was  enjoyed 
by  all,  even  those  who  saw  them  depart. 

A  group  of  twenty-two  pupils  and  teachers 
from  the  Geraldine  High  School  were  visitors 
at  our  school  on  Tuesday,  April  27.  They 
were  given  a  special  demonstration  in  methods 
of  instruction,  used  with  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind  ariehmetic 
and  braille  reading  were  featured  with  vocal 
and  piano  solos  and  a  selection  from  the  or- 
chestra. 

In  the  department  for  the  deaf  they  were  shown 
speech  work  with  beginning  pupils,  rhythm  in 
relation  to  speech  building  and  retention, 
rhythm  band,  and  some  speech  work  with 
advanced  pupils. 

Other  visitors  at  our  school  over  the  past 
month  include; 

Mrs.  Leah  Towle,  formerly  of  Council 
Bluff,  Iowa;  Mr.  Meade,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Trunkle  of 
Great  Falls;  Mrs.  Harriet  Adams,  Supterin- 
dent  of  the  Girls  Vocational  School,  Helena; 
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and  Mrs.  Bingham,  Principal  of  the  Girls 
Vocatinal  School;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Shular,  Twin 
Bridges;  Mrs.  Wren  Mart,  Jordan,  Montana; 
Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Great  Falls;  Mr.  Ralph 
Duffener,  and  Jake  Roberts  of  Lewistown;  Mr. 
Remple,  of  Great  Falls. 

On  Teaching  Trades 

The  South  Carolina  School  is  erecting  a  new 
Trades  Building.  Some  schools  still  have  inade- 
quate quarters  for  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the 
deaf.  Others  have  fine  buildings  and  the  latest 
equipment.  Since  the  deaf  as  a  whole  must 
depend  on  a  trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
they  should  be  assured  the  best  training  available. 
To  arrive  at  this  objective,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  contact  only  the  most  modern  of 
equipment,   including  buildings. 

In  the  old  days  when  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  were  ahead  of  hearing  schools  by  including 
trades  teaching  in  the  curriculum  they  really 
taught  only  the  rudiments  thereof.  This  instruc- 
tion was  then  quite  adequate  because  the 
hearing  graduates  of  the  high  >:chools  had 
to  begin  right  then,  when  they  left  school,  and 
the  deaf  trained  in  school  were  far  ahead  of 
them.  Jobs  came  to  the  deaf  almost  for  the 
asking.  Now,  however,  the  technical  high 
schools  with  their  modern  equipment,  trained 
college  instructors  and  contacts  with  business 
houses,  manufacturing  plants  and  other  large 
employment  places,  are  able  to  send  forth  fully 
trained  young  people  against  whom  it  is 
growing  increasingly  difficult  for  our  deaf 
boys  and   girls  to  compete  successfully. 

To  meet  these  changed  conditions  it  is 
apparent  that  we  must  "fight  fire  with  fire." 
We  must  even  go  further,  recognizing  that  the 
handicap  of  deafness  demands  superior  training 
if  our  graduates  are  to  be  absorbed  by  industry. 
If  we  constantly  keep  alive  to  the  demands  of 
industries  and  establish  continuous  contacts 
through  some  competent  placement  officer  we 
can  do  much,  it  seems,  to  place  efficient  deaf 
workers  where  their  skill  may  be  of  mutual 
profit  to  employer  and  employee.  After 
thorough  training  there  must  follow,  propaganda, 
skillfully  directed,  so  that  the  business  world 
may  be  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  employing 
deaf  skill  in  avenues  where  lack  of  hearing 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  work  at  hand. 

The  whole  process  of  educating,  training 
and  then  placing  the  deaf  in  positions  really 
IS  a  herculean  task.  It  not  only  involves 
specially  trained  teachers,  modern  equipment, 
modern  buildings  and  the  education  of  the 
employing  agencies,  but  it  also  in  the  beginning 
requires  much  educative  propaganda  carried 
on  by  thoroughly  competent  persons  who  must 
meet  and  enlighten  those  who  are  in  control 
of  the  necessary  finances  to  realize  objectives. 

- — California  News. 

Pertinent  Questions 

At  a  recent  teachers'  meeting  w-e  suggested 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  have  an  editorial 
occasionally  contributed  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
something  direct  from  the  inspiration  of  the 


class  room.  The  first  response  is  a  number 
of  very  searching  questions  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Wig- 
gin.  The  "born  teacher"  can  answer  these 
rather  easily  and  satisfactorily.  The  teacher 
who  has  missed  her  calling  cannot.  The  grow- 
ing teacher,  who  loves  her  work,  loves  her  chil- 
dren, who  shows  loving  care  and  interest  in 
her  class  room,  who  is  constantly  looking  ahead 
to  the  future  of  her  pupils,  who  is  incessantly 
subjecting  her  work  to  studied  analysis  and 
comparisons,  who  is  continually  striving  to  re- 
define and  re-adjust  her  objectives  to  meet  the 
supreme  needs  of  her  pupils  as  they  change 
and  develop,  such  a  teacher  may  face  these 
questions  without  embarrassment.  There  have 
been  and  are  a  great  many  such  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  pioneers  in  a  difficult  field,  carrying 
on  with  endless  courage,  patience,  determina- 
tion, and  withal  with  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in 
high  degree.  Following  is  the  editorial: 
We,  the  Teachers 

Are  we  happy  in  our  work?  Is  this  a  calling 
first  to  us  or  a  necessity? 

Do  we  think  only  under  the  goad  of  special 
courses  of  study  or  do  we  keep  our  minds 
growing  through  constant  use  of  the  wealth 
of  printed  material  avaible,  through  intelligent 
conversation  with  intelligent  people?  Do  we 
passively  await  new  methods  of  instruction  or 
do  we  carefully  formulate  them? 

How  do  we  approach  our  work?  With 
sincere  determination,  with  dread  or  with  a 
sense  of  well-being  that  here  in  the  schoolroom 
we  have  come  home?  Is  our  schoolroom  a 
battleground,  a  sanctuary,  or  a  busy  laboratory 
from  which  emerge  enlightened  minds  and 
uplifted  spirits?  Are  children  embryo  citizens 
to  us  or  just  a  number  of  boys  and  girls? 

Do  we  labor  with  faltering  courage  for  lack 
of  timely  commendation  or  do  we  feel  securely 
glad  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  what  we 
have  accomplished  can  neither  be  marred  by 
critlcisim  nor  added  to  by  praise? 

And  at  the  close,  when  school  is  done,  what 
do  we  count?  Salary  saved  or  minds 
reclaimed? 

And  last,  which  would  we  really  rather  be? 
A  secretary  or  a  teacher.  A  nurse  or  a  teacher. 
A  superintendent  or  a  teacher.  A  debutante 
or  a  teacher. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions. — ^Ruth 
Wiggin. — Ex, 

To  be  a  Loser  is  for  Your  Good 

By   Richard  Anderson 

Did  it  ever  hurt  your  pride  to  be  a  loser  in 
a  game  or  contest?  If  it  did  not,  you  perhaps 
were  not  anxious  to  win  or  to  be  above  others. 
If  it  did,  perhaps  you  were  honest  in  your 
intention  to  win. 

Here  is  the  way  the  writer  sees  it  from  past 
experience.  One  ought  to  be  a  loser  once  in  a 
while  and  should  give  all  the  credit  to  the 
winner  for  what  he  does.  Here  is  a  good 
example  that  will  help  you  to  bear  your  defeat 
— if  you  can  remember  at  the  same  time.  A 
good  defeat  is  sometimes  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  winner  all  the  time  you  soon  will 
become  over-confident  and  consequently  get  an 
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exaggerated  idea  of  your  own  ability  and  im- 
portance. This  causes  you  to  lose  your  modesty 
and  good  sense  because  you  naturally  become 
thoughtless.  If  you  are  a  loser  once  in  a  while 
you  will  know  how  your  opponent  felt  and  how 
disappointed  he  was.  Then  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  sympathize  whenever  you  have 
that  opportunity. 

Sometimes  when  a  winner  wins  too  often,  he 
will  lose  his  sportsmanship  and  perhaps  will 
not  give  full  co-operation  to  his  team.  For 
instance  our  basketball  team  has  won  many 
games,  and  they  were  so  confident  of  themselves 
until  they  entered  the  County  Tournament.  The 
game  did  not  turn  out  according  to  their  ex- 
pectations, so  they  were  turned  upside  down 
and  disappointed  because  they  knew  their  op- 
ponents did  not  have  as  strong  a  team. 

President  Lincoln  once  was  a  loser  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  he  kept  in  his  mind  that  he  could  lose 
today,  but  face  the  morrow  with  victory. 

— Iowa  Hawkeye. 
 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  five.) 

These  sailing  ships  are  somewhat  remini- 
scent of  the  old  clipper  ships  of  the  1850's, 
which  sailed  out  of  the  Boston  and  NewYork 
harbors,  bound  for  China,  India,  and  other 
far-away  countries.  When  the  ships  returned, 
they  brought  rich  cargoes  of  spices,  tea,  coffee, 
muslins,  and  silks  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  windjammers,  like  the  clipper 
ships,  are  graceful  in  line  and  beautiful  under 
full  sail. 

Each  ship  has  a  crew  of  30  men  and  boys 
who  love  adventure.  1  hey  come  from  all  coun- 
tries— England,  Spain,  Sweden,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  wages  are  very  low, 
and  there  is  no  prize  for  the  winner  at  the  end 
of  the  long  voyage.  Most  of  the  sailors  aie 
making  the  run  because  they  want  a  chance 
to  round  Cape  Horn  on  a  real  square-rigged 
ship. 

There  is  always  the  chance  that  each  race 
will  be  the  last  one.  There  is  little  profit  for 
the  ship  owners,  and  the  loss  would  be  great 
in  case  of  shipwreck.  The  trip  is  so  dangerous 
that  insurance  v/ould  cost  too  much.  But  as 
long  as  there  are  two  windjammers  left,  the 
grain-ship  race  will  probably  be  run.  There 
will  be  sailors  who  love  adventure  and  sea 
enough  to  make  the  voyage. — Doris  Fleming. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  COLORS 

It  is  both  strange  and  interesting  to  note  the 
different  effects  which  colors  seem  to  have 
upon  mankind.  From  earliest  times,  man  has 
thought  of  colors  as  symbols,  and  seems  to  feel 
a  different  emotion  with  each  one.  Red  may 
stand  for  courage  and  action,  but  it  also  may 
signify  anarchy.  A  bright  yellow  stands  for 
glory,  while  all  other  shades  of  this  color  stand 
for  cowardice  and  sickness.  Purple  is  the  royal 
color,  but  it  may  also  stand  for  mystery. 
Green  is  the  color  of  cheer.    A  highly  dramatic 


illustration  of  this  is  shown  by  the  city  of 
London  which  succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  from  a  certain  bridge  near  the 
city  by  changing  its  color  from  a  dull  black 
to  green.  Black  has  been  considered  the  color 
of  tragedy  and  death  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

It  has  never  been  possible  to  describe  a  color 
in  words.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  different  shades,  most  of  which  have 
been  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Today,  the  latest  color 
styles  from  Paris  can  be  cabled  to  America  in 
about  twenty  seconds.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  color  disk  and  the  formulae  of 
the  different  colors.  The  stores  of  New  York 
are  able  to  sell  new  fashions  seven  days  earlier 
than  their  competitors. 

Recently  a  manufacturer  near  New  York 
redecorated  the  women's  cafeteria  in  his  factory 
in  light  blue.  The  women  complained  of  being 
chilly  when  they  entered  this  room.  At  first 
the  owner  paid  no  attention  to  them,  because 
he  knew  that  the  room  was  kept  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  Finally, 
however,  a  color  engineer  was  called  in.  He 
suggested  that  the  baseboards  be  painted  orange 
and  that  orange  slip  covers  be  placed  on  the 
chairs.  After  this  was  done  the  complaints 
ceased.  Blue  tends  to  make  us  feel  chilly,  even 
if  the  room  may  be  warm. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  factor  in  our 
lives  which  affords  us  more  varied  pleasures 
than  color. — Margie  Howard. 
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garage  to  get  his  car.  We  rode  home  and  ran 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  pop  and  drank  it.  Bobby 
kissed  all  the  family.  I  shook  hands  with  all 
the  family.  We  rode  to  Boulder.  Bobby  bought 
some  black  candy  pipes.  His  father  was  tired 
of  riding.  He  changed  seats  with  Ruth.  She 
drove  to  school. 

Maybe  Bobby  will  take  me  to  his  home  again. 

— Eddie  Lappin. 

Miss  Sturdevant  found  some  pink  moss. 

I  saw  many  black  birds  in  a  tree.  I  saw 
a  blue  bird. — Norman  Cutler. 

IN  THE  SHOP 

Mr.  Low  gave  me  a  chair  Monday  morning. 
I  took  the  chair  apart. 

I  swept  the  shop  in  the  afternoon. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

THE  SHOW 

I  saw  the  new  colored  train  of  the  Burlington 
Route.    It  is  a  very  pretty  train. 

Some  deaf  girls  went  to  the  movie  in  town 
about  7:15  Monday  evening. 

The  name  of  the  show  was  "The  Plainsman." 
The  people  laughed  at  the  show.  It  was  lots 
of  fun. 

The  girls  bought  their  tickets  for  15  cents. 
Mrs.  Griffin  went  with  the  girls. 

— Opal  Dickey. 
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CROCHETING  A  BAG 

I  asked  Miss  Brones  what  I  could  do  in  the 
sewing  room.  She  said  that  I  could  crochet  a 
bag.  It  is  about  5  inches  wide  and  7  inches 
long.  I  like  to  work  in  the  sewing  room.  I 
like  to  crochet  on  the  bag.  I  must  pay  attention 
and  not  make  mistakes. — ^Alma  Clifton. 

THE  LAUNDRY 

We  went  to  see  the  laundry  last  Friday.  We 
saw  the  washing  machines.  They  washed  the 
clothes  clean.  Mrs.  Baker  showed  us  the  mangle 
and  dryer.  Some  women  worked  and  ironed 
the  clothes. 

Some  girls  ironed  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
in  the  mangle. — Nora  Caudill. 

THE  RANCH 

Friday  Miss  Sturdevant's  and  Mrs.  Brassel's 
classes  went  to  the  ranch.  We  left  school  at 
8:15.  We  talked  to  Mrs.  Perry,  then  we  went 
to  see  the  little  chicks.  There  were  about  1,500 
chicks.  The  chicks  are  cute.  Mrs.  Perry  gives 
water  and  whey  to  them  every  day.  They 
must  be  kept  warm.  Dr.  Griffin  bought  the 
little  chicks  from  Oregon. 

We  saw  the  sheep  and  lambs,  there  were 
about  200. 

We  saw  the  big  pigs,  they  ate  something, 
then  they  were  frightened  of  us.  They  were 
fat,  they  had  new  baby  pigs. 

We  had  a  pleasant  time.  We  thanked  Mrs. 
Perry. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

THE  PICNIC 

Saturday  we  went  to  a  picnic.  We  walked 
almost  CO  the  Helena  National  Forest.  We 
went  about  four  miles. 

I  found  an  old  clock.  I  threw  it  on  the 
ground. 

We  took  things  to  eat  on  the  hike.  Som.e 
of  us  were  lost.  We  called  to  Mr  Noble.  He 
called  to  Charles.  Charles  heard  him,  we  went 
to  Mr.  Noble.  Charles  and  I  went  to  a  pool. 
I  got  water  in  a  pail.  I  brought  it  to  the  rock. 
I  fell  on  the  ground  and  the  water  spilled. 

Mr.  Noble  put  bacon,  potatoes  and  eggs  in 
the  frying  pan.  He  held  it  over  the  fire.  He 
brought  the  frying  pan  to  the  rock.  We  ate 
pickles,  potatoes,  coffee,  cookies,  cake,  oranges, 
candy,  and  nuts.  Mr.  Noble  took  pictures  of 
us. 

Charles  and  I  went  to  the  water,  we  washed 
the  cups,  forks,  spoons,  and  knives. 

Fred  jumped  on  the  ice.  It  broke.  Fred 
fell  on  the  ground. 

Bobby  rode  Tom's  bicycle.  It  fell  on  the  ice. 
The  orange  in  Bobby's  pocket  broke.  We 
climbed  the  tree.  We  saw  the  school.  We  ate 
some  supper.  We  went  to  the  river.  We  ran 
and  jumped  on  the  ice.  It  broke.  Tommy  hurt 
his  leg.  We  brought  the  ice  to  the  fire  to  put  it 
out. 

We  walked  home.  Tom  rode  his  bicycle.  It 
broke.  Tom  fell  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Noble 
brought  Tom's  bicycle  to  school. 

— ^Glenn  Hendrickson. 


AN  EASTER  WEDDING 

I  went  home  on  Friday,  March  26,  and 
stayed  for  Easter.  On  Easter  Sunday  afternoon, 
my  sister,  Cecile,  was  married  to  Roy  Collins. 
The  wedding  was  in  the  Christian  Church.  I 
was  an  usher.  After  the  wedding,  we  went  home 
and  had  dinner.  After  dinner,  Cecile  and 
Roy  went  away.  It  was  a  nice  day  and  we  all 
had  a  good  time. 

I  went  to  a  show  and  saw  "The  President's 
Mystery"  and  "The  Flying  Hostess"  with 
William  Gargan,  Judith  Barrett,  and  Andy 
Devine.     They  were  very  good  shows. 

— Joe  Gill. 

EASTER  DAY 

On  Easter  morning  we  went  to  the  dining 
room  and  saw  the  colored  eggs  on  each  of  the 
tables.  I  got  two  of  them.  One  was  blue  and 
the  other  was  purple. 

We  did  not  go  to  Sunday  school  because 
we  had  a  program  in  the  afternoon.  It  began 
at  two-thirty.     It  was  good. 

In  the  evening,  some  of  the  girls  and  boys 
came  back  to  school  from  their  vacations.  We 
went  to  the  show  and  saw  "Happy  Go  Lucky." 
We  surely  had  a  good  time  on  Easter  Day. 

— Edith  Johnson. 
A  ROLLING  STONE  GATHERS  NO  MOSS 

If  we  notice  the  rocks  in  a  stream  bed  we 
find  that  some  rocks  are  covered  with  green 
moss.  These  rocks  stay  in  the  same  place. 
Rocks  which  are  loose  and  which  roll  along 
with  the  water  are  clean,  smooth,  and  bare.  The 
moss  does  not  grow  on  moving  stones. 

People  are  like  that.  If  people  are  always 
moving  from  place  to  place  they  do  not  save 
money  or  build  a  home.  They  earn  little  and 
spend  all  they  earn. 

People  who  find  a  good  job  and  stick  with 
it  usually  build  a  home  and  save  money.  They 
accumulate  property.  They  are  like  the  sta- 
tionary rock,   they  gather  moss. 

MY  HOBBY 

My  hobby  is  drawing  colored  pictures. 
I  drew  some  Thanksgiving  greeting  cards  in 
November.  I  drew  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
cards  in  December.  In  February  I  made  Va- 
lentine cards,  and  in  March  1  made  Easter 
cards. 

I  thinJc  it  is  fun  to  draw.  I  drew  pictures  of 
Japanese  and  Eskimos.  Many  boys  praise  my 
drawings. — Orin  Miles. 

A  FUNNY  STORY 

Mr.  Noble  told  my  class  a  funny  story. 

When  he  uas  a  boy  he  saw  a  snapping  turtle 
in  a  creek  near  his  home.  He  caught  it  and 
killed  it  and  then  he  cut  it  open.  He  cut  the 
heart  from  the  turtle  while  it  was  still  beating. 
He  put  it  in  cold  water  and  the  heart  stopped. 
He  cook  it  out  and  put  in  on  a  warm  car 
fender.     Ic  started  to  beat  again. 

Then  Mr.  Noble  gave  it  to  his  dog  to  eat  but 
he  would  not  eat  it.  Mr.  Noble's  brother  held 
the  dog's  mouth  open  and  he  fed  the  heart 
to  the  dog.  The  dog  swallowed  it  and  felt  very 
funny  because  the  heart  was  still  beating  in 
its  stomach. 
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Turtles  are  cold  blooded  animals.  They  do 
not  die  easily.- — Fred  Lavoie. 


BIRD  HOUSES 

The  small  boys  in  the  carpentry  shop  are 
making  many  different  bird-houses.  Some  are 
made  of  cans  and  boards.  Others  are  made 
entirely  of  boards  while  some  are  made  with 
wood  sides  and  have  tin  roofs.  Our  carpentry 
teacher  is  very  interested  in  bird  houses  and 
he  decided  to  have  us  make  some  of  them. 

Bird  houses  are  very  small  houses  in  which 
birds  make  nests  and  lay  eggs.  Many  birds  come 
to  the  same  homes  every  year. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

FISHING 

Near  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
fishermen  are  getting  ready  to  fish.  The  men 
have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  fish  poles 
and  how  to  fish.  There  are  many  new  boats. 
One  boat  can  carry  twenty-two  men.  The  men 
get  small  fish  and  put  them  on  the  nets.  When 
the  tuna  fish  see  them  they  go  after  the  small 
fish.  When  the  men  pull  the  net  up,  the  Tuna 
are  caught.  When  the  boats  are  full  of  fish, 
they  take  them  to  shore  and  put  the  fish  in  cold 
storage.     Then  they  sell  them  to  the  people. 

—Tom  Mitchell. 

MY  TRIP  TO  BUTTE 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  family  came  to  see  me. 
They  came  before  breakfast  and  stayed  until 
after  the  show.  I  surely  was  thrilled  at  having 
them  here. 

After  Sunday  school  they  took  me  to  Butte. 
We  drove  around  Butte  and  saw  the  School 
of  Mines.  We  went  to  a  restaurant  to  eat  dinner 
and  after  that  we  went  to  see  the  show.  Bing 
Crosby  played  in  "Pennies  From  Heaven."  It 
was  a  real  good  show. 

All  of  us  came  back  before  supper  and 
mother,  dad  and  Alma  Jean,  my  sister,  went 
home  about  9:00.  I  surely  had  a  splendid 
time  in  Butte. — Florence  Smith. 

A  CITY  THAT  IS  AFRAID  OF  RAIN 

Far  off  across  the  ocean,  in  the  land  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  there  is  a  city  that  is  afraid  of 
rain. 

The  name  of  this  city  is  Sana.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  country  called  Yemen. 

The  city  of  Sana  is  afraid  of  rain  because 
its  houses  are  made  of  bricks  of  mud.  If  it 
should  rain^  the  bricks  would  became  wet  and 
soggy.  The  houses  would  tumble  to  the 
ground.  That  is  why  the  people  of  Sana  fear 
rain. 

There  are  several  other,  cities  in  the  Arabian 
Desert  like  Sana.  The  houses  of  those  cities 
are  also  made  of  mud  bricks.  Not  long  ago 
it  suddenly  began  to  rain  on  one  of  these  towns. 
The  mud  began  to  get  soft.  Six  houses  tum- 
bled to  the  ground.  They  dissolved  like  lumps 
of  sugar. 

".'Why  do  the  people  of  those  towns  build 
their  houses  of  mud?"  "Why  don't  they  build 
them  of  stone,  or  wood?"  There  are  two 
reasons.     The  first  is  that  it  scarely  ever  rains 


in  the  desert.  Houses  of  mud  are  fairly  safe 
from  being  dissolved  by  a  hard  rain.  The 
second  reason  is  that  it  costs  so  much  more 
to  build  a  house  of  wood  or  stone  than  one  of 
mud.  Both  wood  and  stone  are  very  scarce  in 
the  desert. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  house  made 
of  mud  bricks?  I  wouldn't  like  to  because  it 
rained  my  house  might  melt  away  like  a  snow 
house.  A  mud  house  would  be  very  dirty, 
too.     When  the  wind  blows  it  would  be  dusty. 

— Helen  Nash. 

HOW  BIRDS  HELP 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  birds. 
There  are  the  blue  birds,  robins,  sparrows, 
snow  birds  and  many  others. 

Most  birds  go  south  in  the  fall  and  come 
back  in  the  early  spring.  Birds  have  different 
ways.  Some  like  worms  and  others  like  bugs 
or  flies  and  other  things.  Some  birds  like  to 
play  in  puddles  and  pans  of  water. 

Birds  need  our  help  most  in  winter  when  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  find  their  own  food. 
The  snow  bird  does  not  go  south  in  the  winter 
because  it  likes  the  snow.  He  needs  our  help  in 
winter. 

We  could  keep  many  of  our  birds  with  us 
all  winter  if  we  would  build  them  a  home. 
We  should  build  them  a  home  very  far  up  from 
the  ground  where  the  dogs  and  cats  can  not 
get  at  them.  We  should  build  them  a  lunch 
counter  so  ■  they  could  get  their  food  without 
trouble.  If  we  expect  to  keep  our  birds  with 
us  all  winter  we  must  feed  them  and  care  for 
them. 

Some  birds  are  wild  unless  you  build  them 
a  home  and  care  for  them.  They  may  become 
very  good  pets  for  you  if  they  are  tamed. 

Birds  can  help  us  by  eating  the  insects  which 
harm  trees  and  plants.  They  also  help  the 
farmer  by  eating  the  little  insects  which  des- 
troy their  crops.  We  should  do  things  to  help 
them  if  they  help  us. 

I  like  most  birds  very  much  because  they 
help  us.  Once  I  liked  to  hear  them  sing  their 
sweet  songs.  It  made  me  feel  happy  when  I 
heard  them  singing  about  the  tree  tops. 

— Fern  Coffman. 


A  LEAF 

A  leaf  is  part  of  a  plant.  It  grows  on  the 
branches  above  the  ground.  It  catches  the 
sunshine  which  the  plant  uses.  Leaves  have 
many  different  colors.  Most  of  them  are  green 
all  summer,  but  some  have  yellow,  red,  orange 
and  brown  trimmings. 

The  leaves  turn  color  in  Autumn  then  most 
of  them  have  bright  colors.  After  the  leaves 
turn  brown  in  the  Autumn  rhey  soon  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  leaves  help  the  plant  very 
much.  They  breath  and  make  food  for  the 
plant. 

When  the  leaves  fall,  they  are  covered  with 
snow  and  they  soon  decay  and  help  to  make 
food   for   other  plants. 

We  use  leaves  for  decorations  in  houses  and 
for  patterns   for  designs. — Robert  Guerre. 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mother's  Day  is  on  May  12th.  People 
observe  it  by  honoring  all  mothers.  We  should 
remember  mother  all  the  time,  not  only  on  the 
Mother's  Day. 

On  Mother's  Day  people  send  their  mothers 
cards,  letters,  candy  or  flowers.  These  gifts 
make  our  mothers  happier  and  they  know 
that  we  do  not  forget  them. 

If  we  really  appreciate  our  mothers,  we 
should  not  wait  until  Mother's  Day  to  do  our 
kind  things  for  them.  We  should  try  to  keep 
mothers  happy  all  the  time. 

On  Mother's  Day  and  every  day  we  should 
remember  mothers  but  not  just  our  own.  We 
can  help  all  mothers. — Evelyn  Higdem. 
SHOP  VISITORS 

Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Harold  Johnson  visited 
the  shoe  shop  on  Easter  Sundsiy.  Mr.  Altop 
showed  them  around  the  shop  and  they  saw 
the  work  we  boys  are  doing. 

Mr.  Altop  showed  them  a  set  of  harness  we 
had  made.  He  talked  with  them  about  the 
different  parts  of  the  harness.  He  told  them 
how  we  make  each  of  the  parts.  They  thoughr 
we  did  good  work. 

Mr.  Altop  and  I  were  happy  to  show  them 
the  riding  bridles  we  have  made.  We  are  proud 
of  them.  We  hope  that  more  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  will  visit  our  shop  and  see  what  we 
are  doing. 

Some  of  our  shop  work  will  be  on  Exhibition 
in   May. — Jack  Ruddy. 

SPRING  PLANTING 

When  spring  comes  it  is  time  to  plant  grain 
and  other  food  plants.  Machines  are  used 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed. 

Plows  are  used  to  break  up  the  land  and  turn 
the  top  soil  under.  Plowing  also  buries  many 
weeds,  and  mixes  the  soil  with  the  manure  and 
other  fertilizers  which  are  put  on  the  land. 

After  the  land  is  plowed  it  must  be  harrowed 
to  level  it.  A  harrow  has  many  sharp  teeth  or 
disk  wheels  which  cut  the  clods  and  break  them 
into  small  pieces.  The  harrow  has  several 
sections  which  are  joined  together  with  a  hinge. 

When  the  field  is  level  and  the  soil  is  broken, 
the  seed  is  planted  with  a  drill.  A  drill  is  a 
machine  which  puts  the  seed  under  the  soil 
and  covers  it. 

When  the  seed  is  planted  the  rain  and  soil 
moisture  make  the  crops  grow  fast. 

— Bozo  Janich. 

SHIP  OF  THE  DESERT 

The  deserts  are  covered  with  dry,  shifting, 
hot  sand.  They  are  hard  to  cross.  People  and 
animals  get  thirsty.  There  is  very  little  water 
and  travelers  must  go  trom  one  water  hole 
to  another  before  they  can  get  more  water  to 
drink.  Many  people  have  died  on  the  desert 
because  they  could  not  find  water  or  were  lost  in 
sand  storms. 

I  read  about  a  man  who  traveled  on  the 
desert.  He  went  to  the  desert  to  rest  and  be 
alone.  He  took  a  camel  with  him  to  carry  water 
and  food.  The  camel  is  often  called  "a  ship 
of  the  desert."     It  can  travel   long  distances 


without  water.  For  many  centuries  the  camel 
has  been  used  for  desert  travel.  Horses  get 
thirsty  much  quicker  and  die  where  camels 
can  live  easily. 

Today  cars  can  cross  the  deserts  because 
good  roads  have  been  built  and  we  can  carry 
water  for  the  cars. — James  O'Brien. 

MAY  DAY 

The  month  of  May  was  named  a  long  time 
ago  for  Maia  a  Roman  goddess.  We  use  the 
name  May  now.  The  people  always  looked 
forward  to  May  Day.  They  gathered  flowers 
and  hung  them  about  the  house  or  lawns. 

On  May  Day  mornings  wreaths  of  flowers 
were  worn  and  people  danced.  Some  of  the 
people  danced  through  the  streets  and  around 
the  May  pole.  Some  people  put  flowers  on  the 
table  when  their  friends  visited  the  home.  The 
flovxers  were  made  at  home  or  bought  at  the 
store.  Every  town  or  village  set  up  poles  called 
"May  Poles."  The  people  put  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  their  head  and  danced  around  the 
May  Pole.  The  fairest  maid  of  the  village 
was  crowned  with  flowers  as  queen  of  the  May. 
The  queen  of  the  May  had  a  wreath  for  a  crown 
and  the  queen  of  winter  wore  a  crov.n  made  of 
silver  paper. 

May  Day  is  still  celebrated  to  honor  the 
spring  time  with  its  hosts  of  beautiful  flowers. 
We  still  follow  the  old  customs  and  have  festi- 
vals, May  poles  and  a  beautiful  May  Queen. 

— Kathie  Boggio. 

OUR   SHIFTING  POPULATION 

Thousands  of  people  are  living  in  trailer 
houses.  They  are  small,  one  roomed  houses 
which  are  built  on  wheels.  They  are  pulled 
behind  a  car. 

This  one  roomed  house  often  contains  cabi- 
neis,  beds,  a  desk,  sink,  couch,  closets,  dressers 
and  gas  stove. 

The  people  who  live  in  trailer  houses  can 
move  around  the  country  as  they  please.  In 
the  winter  they  go  south  where  the  climate  is 
warmer.  In  the  summer  they  go  to  the  moun- 
tains where  the  days  and  nights  are  cool. 

Many  people  have  trailers  just  for  short 
camping  trips.  They  use  them  to  go  fishing, 
hunting,  and  for  vacations  on  week  ends. 

The  people  who  live  in  their  trailers  all  the 
time  often  have  their  work  shop  built  into  the 
trailers.  They  go  from  place  to  place  wherever 
they  can  find  work.  Some  of  them  are  harvest 
hands  and  they  follow  the  crop  harvests.  Others 
are  tradesmen  who  go  where  their  work  is 
needed.  Bridge  builders,  metal  workers,  carpen- 
ters, fruit  pickers,  suger  beet  workers,  all  move 
about  the  country  in  trailer  houses. 

In  many  places  there  are  small  towns  com- 
posed only  of  trailer  horrijes.  The  people  have 
city  laws,  water  and  light  system  and  live 
community  life.  Some  of  the  University  stu- 
dents have  built  small  trailer  towns. 

Many  large  cities  have  made  large  parks, 
and  put  in  water  and  light  systems  to  take  care 
of  ihe  visitors  who  come  in  trailers. 

Trailer  homes  are  cheaper  than  hotels  and 
they  can  be  set  up  anywhere  that  the  traveler 
wishes  to  stop. — Buddy  Evans. 
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AN  EMPTY  BARREL  MAKES  THE 
MOST  NOISE 

If  we  pound  on  an  empty  barrel  it  makes 
much  noise.  A  barrel  which  is  full  will  not 
make  much  noise.  The  air  space  inside  of  an 
empty  barrel  carries  the  sound  waves  back  and 
forth  increasing  the  noise. 

This  is  also  true  of  people.  Persons  who 
have  not  learned  much  are  always  noisy.  They 
do  not  think  of  other  people.  They  yell,  talk, 
laugh  loudly,  tramp  and  make  all  kinds  of  dis- 
turbance. When  a  person's  mind  is  full  of 
knowledge  of  politeness,  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, they  remember  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
do  not  make  unnecessary  noise. 

THE  MOSQUITO 

The  mosquito  is  an  insect  which  is  very 
troublesome.  It  is  small  and  has  very  large 
wings  compared  to  its  body. 

Mosquitoes  lay  their  eggs  in  swamp  or  stag- 
nant water.  The  eggs  hatch  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  small  larva  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  When  the  mosquito  larva 
grows  up  it  changes  to  a  flying  insect.  These 
insects  live  on  juices  sucked  from  plants  or 
blood  sucked  from  animals.  After  a  female 
mosquito  gets  food  it  lays  many  eggs. 

One  kind  of  mosquito  carries  yellow  fever. 
They  are  very  dangerous  in  tropical  countries. 

The  common  mosquito  bites  us  and  makes 
our  skin  itch. 

We  have  learned  to  control  mosquitoes  by 
destroying  their  breeding  places.  We  can  drain 
swamp  land  and  spray  oil  on  stagnant  water. 
The  oil  kills  the  mosquito  larva.  It  cannot 
breathe  when  oil  is  on  the  water. 
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BOYS'  ITEMS 

Robert    Rummell,  Reporter 


The  boys  have  begun  to  count  the  days  until 
June  9th. 

The  boys  are  practicing  very  hard  for  the 
gym  exhibition  which  comes  very  soon. 

A  group  of  the  intermediate  boys  went  on  a 
hike  with  Mr.  Noble.  They  had  a  very  good 
time. 

Bobby  Guerre  invited  Eddie  Lappin  to  his 
home  for  the  week-end.  They  had  a  good 
time  there. 

The  big  boys  played  baseball.  Joe  Gill  and 
James  O'Brien  were  the  captains.  James'  team 
won  11  to  7. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  P.  H.  Brown 
Society  are  going  to  have  a  picnic  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits. 

Some  of  the  larger  boys  attended  the  show 
in  town.  It  was  "The  Plainsman."  They  all 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Bobby  Guerre,  Fred  Lavoie  and  Jack  Ruddy 
made  some  beautiful  bridles.  It  took  them  a 
long  time  to  finish  the  job. 

Robert   Rummell   received   a   letter   from  his 


sister,  saying  that  he  has  a  cousin  living  in 
Great  Falls.    He  did  not  know  it. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  have  visited  the 
new  school  building  in  Great  Falls.  They 
have  brought  pictures  back  to  show  us. 

Tommy  Bailey  received  a  box  from  home. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  four  rolls  of  films 
and  a  camera  in  the  box.  He  is  anxious  to 
take  pictures. 

Richard  MuUins  and  Eddie  Lappin  spent  a 
week-end  at  their  homes  in  Butte.  Richard 
came  bark  with  a  new  suit  and  two  boxes  of 
specimens. 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  a  team  from  our  school 
will  play  baseball  with  the  Boulder  Night 
Hawks.  James  O'Brien,  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Edward  Petek,  Teddy  Ohlson,  Joe  Gill,  Dale 
Glasser,  Fred  Lavoie,  Walter  Chandler,  Mr. 
Larsen,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Starr 
will  play.    We  hope  our  team  will  win. 
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Florence  Driscoll,  Reporter 

.J. 


pupil,  is  working 
nice   week-end  at 


Alma  Clifton  and  Clarice  Petrick  had  birth- 
days in  April. 

Mollie  Sweet  enjoyed  a  nice  visit  from  her 
brother-in-law  recently. 

Bertha   Noyd,   a  former 
for  Dr.  James  in  Butte. 

Lorna   Peterson   spent  a 
Anaconda  with  her  folks. 

Alma  Clifton  returned  to  her  home  on  April 
23rd.,   She  will  not  be  back  again  this  year. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  to  town  to  see  "The 
Plainsman."     They  thought  it  was  very  good. 

Mona  Frazier,  a  former  pupil,  is  now  Mrs. 
Tom  Arlow.  She  and  her  husband  are  now 
in  San  Jose,  California. 

Mr.  Larsen  invited  the  girls  to  the  laboratory 
to  see  him  develop  pictures  which  he  had  taken. 
We  buy  pictures  from  him. 

Adeie  Mudro's  parents  visited  her  recently, 
and  she  was  thrilled  by  every  bit  of  news  they 
had  for  her.    Her  canary  bird  has  three  babies. 

Florence  Smiih  was  asked  if  she  would  rather 
have  a  bike  or  typewriter  this  summer.  She 
decided  to  take  the  typewriter  and  brace  up 
her  old  bike. 

Edith  Johnson  received  word  that  her  cousin 
Lucille  from  Great  Falls  was  married  on  the 
1 1th  of  April.  She  is  spending  her  honey- 
moon in  Seattle  and  will  live  in  Helena.  She 
is  Mrs.  Lucille  Cook. 

The  blue  birds  have  greeted  us  of  late  and 
the  grass  is  beginning  to  get  green.  By  and  by 
the  spring  flowers  will  be  showing  on  the  hills. 

Mercedes  Mayberry  was  told  that  her  family 
will  move  in  June.  She  is  glad  to  hear  of  this 
for  she  loves  moving.  We  think  she  has  the 
moving  fever. 


Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


THREE  LITTLE  CHICKENS 

Said  the  first  little  chick, 
With  a  queer  little  squirm: 

"I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  worm!" 

Said  the  next  little  chick, 
With  an  odd  little  shrug: 

"I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  bug!" 

Said  the  third  little  chick, 

With  a  faint  little  moan : 
"I  wish  I  could  find 

A  wee  gravel  stone!" 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  the  mother, 
From  the  green  garden  patch : 

*Tf  you  want  any  breakfast 
Just  come  here  and  scratch!" 


APRIL  WEATHER 

When  the  weather  is  wet  we  must  not  fret; 
When  the  weather  is  dry  we  must  not  cry; 
When  the  weather  is  cold  we  must  not  scold; 
When  the  weather  is  warm  we  must  not  storm; 
But  be  thankful  together,  whatever  the  weather. 

^  ^ 

TEACHER'S  HELPER 

Clap,  clap  go  the  erasers 
When  my  lessons  are  done, 
Being  Teacher's  Helper, 
Is  just  the  greatest  fun- 
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THE  WILLOWS 

Willow  trees  blossom  early  in  the  spring. 

Their  flowers  grow  in  clusters. 

The  clusters  are  called  catkins. 

Pussy  willow  catkins  are  gray. 

They  are  soft  like  fur. 

They  look  like  the  fur  of  a  kitten. 

After  a  while  the  blossoms  turn  yellow,  or  green. 

Willow  branches  will  blossom  if  they  are  put  in  water 

The  leaves  come  after  the  flowers  have  gone. 


ARBOR  DAY 

We  all  will  plant  a  tree, 
We  all  will  plant  a  tree, 
Heigh-ho!  for  Arbor  Day, 
We  all  will  plant  a  tree. 


THE  CROCUS 

A  little  flower  lay  under  the  snow  all  winter.  One  day  it  rained.  The 
rain  went  though  the  ice  and  snow  into  the  gound.  Then  a  sunbeam  went 
down  and  tapped  on  the  flower. 

''Come  in,"  said  the  flower. 

"I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  sunbeam,  'T  am  not  strong  enough.  I  shall 
be  stronger  when  spring  comes." 

Every  day  the  sunbeam  tapped  on  the  flower  but  it  was  not  very  strong. 

At  last  the  flower  was  tired  waiting  for  the  sunbeam.  "I  shall  stretch 
myself  and  greet  the  spring,"  it  said. 

"You  are  early,"  said  the  wind,  but  the  sunbeam  kept  it  warm. 

It  grew  every  day.  Then  it  opened  its  purple  blossom. 

"Oh,"  shouted  the  children  as  they  ran  home  from  school,  "We  have 
seen  the  first  crocus." 

^  ^ 

I  have  four  feet.  I  make  a  nest. 

I  like  to  run.  I  lay  eggs. 

I  run  after  cats.  I  sing  for  you. 

I  play  with  children.  I  live  in  a  tree. 

I  like  to  bark.  Draw  my  picture. 

Draw  my  picture.  Write  my  name. 

Write  my  name. 
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